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HOW TO STAND UPRIGHT. 

ne day, the Needle, the Walking-stick, , h . 
In a nl " K 'J ° , th e Hoop, the Top, and the Baby al| 
Toy shi P’ *= , h * er ,he best way of stand, ng upright. Th( , 
discussed must be stuck into someth, ng," 

Needle said, m ust b e ] ie ld j n a hand.” “Nr’. 

- a Iiquid surface" 

a h ’JTa there's only one way to manage it,” said the 

Candle "’ ust bc fitted * CMdle - S0 ^ et " “ Much 
Lite- roll along straight as quick as you can ! retorted the 

Hoop “The true way is to spin so fast that you seem quite 
stin and are described as ‘asleep, cried the Top. 

Meanwhile the baby had struggled to his legs ; and after 
swaying backwards and forwards for a moment, proudly 
stood upright and looked round upon the company smiling. 
“You’re all wrong,” said he, crowing and chuckling, “for I’m 
stuck into nothing, held in nothing, floating on nothing, fitted 
into nothing, and neither rolling nor spinning ! The best 

way to stand upright is to get on your legs, and stay 
there ! ” 


THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

“ 1 wish 1 coul d help it,” said the cloud. 

And though the farmers and gardeners said there wai 
bur!? r f UCt ' n ,!* le S r °und he could not restrain a little 
with its arch oftmfo* 6 rai " bow instant| y rushed *° spa ‘ 

V on V a Awuetening h trrand b |< o ? th ““ Wind ’ 38 ^ SWeP ' 

“Only that, try as T C V ' 

shadow as I a 0 g f t may ’ ^ can not help making a deep 

m e, and thev a ? Se s ^ ac ^ ow can’t see the silver 

and ad the little d!- C a ! d ° f lettin S me fertilise the earth 
of trusting me t ps w ^ lch are wanted in heaven are afraid 
y the m into the blue.” 


The Object Lesson, 


by Mrs. j. Porter -Porter, m //„ ki „d p, r ,„is,u„ 
of Mdl le. P ape- Ca r pantier. ) 


The object lesson is not, as some people think, a special 
branch of instruct, on. It is simply a flexible method of 

teaching, capable of indefinite extension, but having certain 
rules and principles which it is necessary to know In order 
to adapt it to the entire range of children’s knowledge. 

Every mother, in answer to the pressing questions of her 
child, gives into his hands the object of his curiosity, and 
tells him all she can about it. This way of teaching, so familiar 
to all of us, is neither more nor less than an “ Object Lesson.” 
We know with what extreme attention and eager curiosity 
the child listens and asks ; such teaching, meeting his natural 
craving for knowledge, attracts him indescribably. His mother 
is following the lead of his nature, and in the naturalness and 
simplicity of this sort of teaching we recognise its value. 
To speak of “Object Lessons” is only to give a name to a 
way of teaching which must needs have been followed by every 
parent since children were born into the world. 

With a little child, the object lesson is very elementary, a 
simple dialogue such as mothers know well how to carry on ; 
but its use does not end with the little child ; it is capable of 
indefinite extension and development, and it has been well 
remarked that the tendency of our day is to revert more and 
more to the object lessons of the child, even in the most 

advanced and even abstract studies. 

Look into the model workshop. There we should see the 
master, expert in his craft, guiding the first attempts o t e 
apprentice, putting tools into his hands, demonstiating t^eir 
use. What is this master doing? He is giving an object 
lesson. 
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, , iii,' professor, in the presence of a seriou, 

0r ' t han* on his words, developing the p,or ounc 
audience who tog sdences . Surrounded by his crucibles 
secre !f he calls up the evidence of experience and ’ 

his " ' %mpn s ‘ 


ecrets oi uic f / up t j ie evidence oi experience an i 

is implements s > eyes the delicate and brill^ 

xccutes under hi This is 1 


nis iuif*'" . disciples’ eyes rne 

“paimen” which delight them. This savant is giving"^ 

°^Thc method is not new, and no one can flatter himself that 
hc has invented it. Nor need we gtvc more examples to show 
that the object lesson is suitable to all ages, to all degrees 0 f 
teaching • that it can take any tone, follow the most various 
forms, adapt itself to all circumstances, apply itself to all 
subjects. 

In the education of early childhood, the object lesson is the 
only reasonable kind of teaching. Even before our little 
pupils know how to read, we must teach them to use their 
senses with some method in acquainting themselves with the 
things about them ; we must habituate them, little by little to 
account for the facts which strike them, to interest themselves 
in the objects which surround them, and to make fit use of 
words. We thus help the child by degrees out of his instinctive 
life, throw light gently on his awakening faculties, and guide 
the first exercise of his intelligence. 

The child observes, calculates, and judges before any lesson 

his'^ thought 11 ' W * * ne . Cessary to dis entangle the thread of 
vao-ue md fn V C m a S0 condense in the child’s mind the 
him' On f‘ ^: en ° tl0nshe h^ c oncerning all that surrounds 
of the success familiar teaching will depend much 

This is not all. The 
Certain deficiencies a ^ i * ° U ^ sma ^» must be complete. 

°f the observer in the'^ ° SCUre p ^ aces are revealed to the eye 
mtelligcnt child posses.tT™ ° f ideaS that even the most 
remembering the iirmo.f ° mUSt rem edy these deficiencies, 
'S' .object Kson a « h ance j ° f first ™pressio„s. The rules of 
\ c * nt elligence. The n ^ u P on the natural proceedings of 

J ance or in confusion T C K Ptl ° nS ° f the child do not awake by 

wE u' CCUtlVe °P er ations ri C ass irnilates ideas, by a series 

nourishes * nouri shed C ^ ^ e . physical operations through 
as well ’ but tllat which ; c 1 IS not w ^ at i s eaten which 
dS to the other. 1 ^ est ed,” can be applied to one 

le digestion is only the last of a 
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series 
no 


ies of regularly-conducted acts ; and in the sam. 
no intellectual profit for the child, unless the va • Way tlere ls 
of his intelligence have been regu Jfly ?£££' 
and parents are often much hurt when in n, Masters 

atbirrarily conducted lesson, where they 

which should have been brought up later, they perce ° tha 
thcr pupds are not hstenmg, ate playing, „ r J,,' 

IZs ,a" haS been of "" to 

masters He interesting. We should simply say “Conform 
yourselves to the natural proceedings of the intelligence." 

% 

Flan and Progress oe an Object Lesson. 


To conduct a good object lessson, it is necessary, wc sav 
to conform ourselves to the order in which the intelligence 
naturally operates. Here is the order When you put before 
the child an object unknown to him, he is first struck by its 
colour— then he distinguishes the form— then he asks you 
■“ What is il; for ? ” When he knows its use, he finds out of 
what it is composed, and lastly its origin, or mode of 
fabrication. &c. Thus, the colour, the form, the use, the 
material, the production of objects ; such is the natural 
process — such the progress of ideas to which the observation 
of the child has given birth. The object lesson must respond 
to these ideas, and follow the order in which they succeed one 
another. But soon, the pupil possessing the first ideas on a 


number of objects, his attention will be arrested on certain 
peculiarities of an object, and stop at the one which strikes 
him most. Thus, when you give the child a ripe ear of 
corn, it will not be the colour which will attract him. as this 
will not be new to him ; he will pass on to occupy himself 
about what becomes of the grain, or about its manner of 
growth. We must follow in the pupil’s steps, for it would 
be useless to keep him to a subject which his intelligence 
has already mastered. 

The dialogue is the natural form of an object lesson. It 
allows us to follow the direction taken by the imaginations 
of the pupils, and their answers should, to some extent, 
guide to the lesson. The child takes up fiankl\ tie 
active part which is allowed to him, and the teachei, sure 
r of his way, easily secures the object lie has in \iev\. ere, 


HE OBJECT LESSON. 



be avoided. We know how *1 
however, is a hM flits from the mane of , 

volatile thought °f * heard, and from thence to '• Pa L,"* 
t0 I' , “ mail-cart for my birthday." Yoi f a ' 


r K„u me a mail-cart for my birthday.” You ar! 
ffjh dismay. The child has not been attending after 
f, and Ik coaxes you to talk of mail-carts and birthdays. 
Do no, give up. He has been hs temng only his quick 
thought has got ahead of you and linked your last Words 
u . ith half-a-dozen foreign associations. Hut you .must get 
him back, and must not let yourself be persuaded to talk 
about anything that is not fa.rly and. fully within the scope 
of the lesson ; and this, because the most valuable acquisition 
to a little child— as to his grown-up teacher— is the habit of 
attention, the power of attending steadily with all his power 
to one thing at a time. What gives the object lesson special 
value as a means of education is that it should do more than 
any other lesson to form this valuable habit — the main secret 
of success in life; and this, because no other lesson is so 
interesting. What with looking at and handling the object, 
what with the facts and stories that illustrate it, what with the 
bright interchange of questions between teacher and taught it 
should not be difficult to enchain the attention of the most 

S di C r g r re ',° r 0r fifteen ' or twcnt y minutes, 

r pe ™f,t °d , T * ChiId . But the child not 

object and th ° w ° P f” 7 dlversion ’ h °wever brilliant ; the 
about ’for ti e ^ 7 ’ mUSt be taIked about and thought 

Po"bl I ha«a 8 3S , - ,m K ; . an . d thC lGSSOn Sh ° uld - SO as 

tant is this considera^ eg ‘ nnin £’ midcbe > and end. So impor- 
lessons should never be"’ ^ WOuld be better that object 
allowed to confirm ti f empted than that they should be 
I'erhaps ^ » -tie habits "of thought. 

■fPects so excellent for H home ' teaching, in all other 
that parents are not ^ oun £ child, arises from the fact 

Paining children in the c ' e ntly alive to the importance of 

. Let ^ not, however ^ ° f attenti on. 
n the way 0 f sustained aff Ct moie than the children can give 
I!'T the tml ^ c ent,0n 1 whe » ‘hey seem weary, a 

object ’ - amusing 

finish exa mined f rom ‘ denn S thoughts. The object 
lp Wlth br ightly-n U f VCr ^ Slde> ancl the lesson should 
' PUt ^ons. This last is very impor- 
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tant, in view of the old axiom that “ the mind ran 1 

but what it can produce in the form of an answer n °""" 8 


put by itself And^ here is another d™ 1*“ 


teaching ,s liable. The children flash with such bright i„ te m 
gence about and over a subject that we do not always remit r 
to seenre what has been learned by steady, orderly q „es,i 0 ”i„g 

g °! n f T,7 A t Sround of the lesson and demanding 

exact, full, definite, and clearly-expressed answers. 

Nor need the object-lesson be confined to the school-room 
During a walk, opportunities occur on all sides. Here is a leaf 
carried away by the wind, it will fall on the earth and enrich the 
soil, and thus help the growth of new leaves next year. There 
is a quarry, stones— a house. Here, again, a stream, a little 
pond, miniatuies of a river and a lake. A stone appearing out 
of the water suggests the idea of an island. This little neck of 
land is a peninsula. There is the confluence of two rivers. 
I hat point of land is a cape in miniature. Look at that string 
of little eminences like a mountain chain. Here is a morass> 
the water is stagnant and unwholesome — suggests remarks on 
pure air as necessary to life and health, &c. What an infinite 
variety of plants ! Everything offers an animated text for 
conversation, a lesson disguised, but useful nevertheless. We 
come to a building ; remarks follow on its architecture, purpose, 
&c., survey of the art of building, from the hut of the savage, 
up to that before us. It is an affair of five minutes, which will 
not be time lost, either to the teacher or the pupils. Let us 
lift our eyes and look at the blue air, the visible vault of heaven. 
There are the clouds, how light they are, and of what delicate 
colours. They are the vapours which rise from earth. Remarks 
on fog, rain, or storm, thunder, lightning may follow. 

However simple the subject of the young children’s object 
lesson may be, it is well to give a few minutes or more to 
its preparation. To keep true to the title every object lesson 
should begin with the exhibition of the object, the thin^ , or 
failing that, with the representation. The teaching c 1 ien 
require is not a course of high science ; and the o J cc h>> in 
nearly every case, will be familiar, and in ordinary use. 
think for a minute over your subject, and you decide wha 
objects you will require. Example: You a\e °.^ IV ^ 

lesson on “fire.” The first object you will require * 
combustible, coal or wood, &c. ; also, it w on t c w c 
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some pieces of flint and a steel tool. The child wih^ 
sparks created by the flints being knocked together ^ 
be led to appreciate the modern invention of nW d L ' Vi, l 
matches, of which he does not suspect the merit, hav‘ Ph ° ri c 
always before him. You will tell him of the diffi^ ther * 
making fire by the ancient methods— how much ea . CUlt y of 
with matches and a candle, you will show the child'^ n °' v : 
light and heat accompany each other. You will sn that 

heat of the fire, of the sun — if it happens to be shiiiT ' 
moment your word will be confirmed. You smile ^ ^ 
remember that your children have often instinctive^ PCrhaps 1 
themselves in the rays of the sun, without remart; 7 ^ arm ed 
“ is a source of heat. Lastly, you will s ho ^ 
representing a conflagration, so as to insnire „ , * P ' Cture 

regard to fire. Ten minutes suffice to prepare f Cnce wi th 
to collect the necessary objects. ess on, and 

Ihe object lesson may occasionally be usoH f 
important moral teaching • but let „ c K U ed to conv ey 
•hose trivial ntoralities wLic h V T" ° f har P‘"g on 
Irom all subjects. However true howe ' mCt,vcl >’ gathered 
•hey soon become commonplace' ’ to they may he, 

^fluence on him. But lead him Chlld > and have no 

■flea himself which is in the lesson' Td^ ^ CXtraCt the moral 

S' • , And association of id PUt * int ° his 

he ere he comes to the end Zit h ^ t0 n ° tice * 

en y ° u have to finish your Ip ^ S °’ ^ d ° not c °mplain. 

noi -fo conclusion, finish^ if . m an y other way than by 
- 1] s ustrate the subject by S °™ thi "Z which 
instance } S ° me . facu lty G f th * a P ,ctUf e which will awaken 
conceive thTrl ^ ich Wil1 sta Y in his * ^ ^ ima £ ination for 

ooncentrated il’" * Va ? ue way • Chi,dren often 

nature i n n ^ In these 1 1- we]1 to offcr them a 

the P° e t, just S ' mplicity of their id 6 httle brains 50 c,ose t0 
thc artist We a ch Td i ’ WC See the artist and 

ar| fl fairy ta . e o Sense of the rm - n 0 s P lnt ln the" poet and 

," 0t miJc h of ^ give « grear r ^, °“ S be l on 8 s to childhood, 






Mrs. Catherine Booth on the Training 

of Children. 


The character of the training required by God and needed 
by the child to inspire him with the love of righteousness and 
truth : — 

First secure its subjection to authority. Obedience is the 
foundation of all moral excellence. The parent is put by God 
in His place ; and the child at his disposal ; it has no chance to 
be aught but what it is moulded into by the parent. 

“O that my mother had broken my will when I was a 
baby ! ” This is an age of obedient parents. Urge God’s 
claim for ever on a disobedient child and it will not submit. It 
is easier to transfer obedience. 

“ How can ye do well who are accustomed to do evil ? ” 
Restrain, check, subdue the natural evil. 

“But how ? My child is so unusually strong willed.” Begin 
soon enough. Begin when the babe is sucking. The way of 
handling an infant shows that its mother is not to be trifled 
with ; the lifting of her finger, that “ No ” means No. 

Children are guided for a long time by instinct like a pony. 
People have grown out of Solomon’s wisdom. To tell a child 
that God loves it just as well when it is naughty delights it. 

“ But,” you object, “ to punish brutalises, we must advise 
reason.” It is unjust to expect a child to submit to conscience 
unless you back up conscience by your authority. How then 

can I train?” , . ... 

fa) Try to realise your responsibility to Go oi moiu m b , 
inspiring, yes, for damning or saving the child. > ou nave 


* From "A Mother's Note Book. "-Vera 



